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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

ABRAHAM  DAY 


The  family  name  of  Day  is  derived  from  the  River  Dee  in 
Wales.  Somewhere  along  the  banks  of  this  river  there  lived  a 
family  who  acquired  the  name  of  Dee  in  honor,  no  doubt,  of  this 
stream  and  their  associations  with  it. 

The  custom  of  taking  a  surname  from  some  body  of  water, 
an  island,  or  beach  was  very  frequently  done  in  the  old 
countries  and  many  of  the  names  of  today  were  brought  to  America 
in  that  way.  In  this  case,  however,  the  Dee  family  emigrated 
to  England,  and  in  course  of  time  the  name  was  changed  to  Day. 

In  1634  Robert  Day  came  to  the  New  World  and  settled  at 
Hartfort,  Connecticut,  and  thus  the  name  Day  has  its  beginning 
on  this  continent.  But  strange  to  say  the  cycle  of  time  does 
not  present  any  information  concerning  his  posterity  for  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  then  the  long  search 
for  ancestors  was  finally  rewarded.  On  the  church  records  of 
Windhall,  Windham  County,  Vermont  the  name  of  Abraham  Day  and 
Hannah  Sawyer  Day  and  their  six  children  were  discovered.  A 
short  life  story  of  the  youngest  of  their  family,  Abraham, 
Junior,  follows: 

When  Abraham,  Junior,  was  one  year  old  his  father  died, 
and  here  again  we  are  denied  the  privilege  of  recording  the 
interesting  years  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  Years  that 
always  give  background  and  color  to  the  picture  of  the  future. 

Twenty  years  later  his  name  reappears  upon  the  Windhall 
County  official  files,  along  with  that  of  his  bride  Elmira 
Buckley,  where  they  married.  The  exact  date,  however,  is 
unknown . 

Another  interval  occurs  and  all  trace  of  them  is  lost  in 
the  rushing  stream  of  time,  until  we  find  them  living  in  a 
little  village,  called  Montrose,  Illinois,  about  three  miles 
from  Nauvoo.  They  had  joined  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
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Latter-Day  Saints,  and  had,  no  doubt,  suffered  the  terrible  per¬ 
secutions  and  shameful  injustices  heaped  upon  the  Mormon  people 
in  that  and  other  states. 

When  the  Saints  wore  finally  driven  from  their  homes  into 
the  wilderness,  they  were  among  the  outcasts,  and  when  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  began  in  1846,  Abraham  and 
family  were  among  the  first  to  leave  that  hostile,  mob-ridden 
region#  In  fact,  Abraham  was  chosen  as  a  captain  of  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  train  of  wagons  moving  out  over  the  plains  to  the 
West, 

Then  came  the  call  of  the  famous  Mormon  Battalion  at  Mt# 
Piszah  and  Council  Bluffs. 

They  had  traveled  less  than  three  hundred  miles  on  their 
way  when  this  memorable  event  took  place. 

The  United  States  was  then  at  war  with  Mexico  and  officers 
were  sent  to  intercept  the  caravan  and  issue  an  order  for  500 
volunteers  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  country# 

Their  country  which  had  allowed  them  to  be  robbed  of  their 
homes,  beaten  and  scourged,  hunted  and  betrayed,  and  their 
beloved  leaders  murdered  with  the  sanction  of  its  officers. 

Their  country  who  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  pleadings  for 
protection  as  American  citizens  and  then  permitted  them  to 
suffer  untold  hardships  with  only  the  frozen  Iowa  plains  as  a 
resting  place#  The  bitter  cold  of  winter,  with  very  little  food 
and  tattered  clothing.  Huddled  beneath  the  weather-beaten  wagon 
covers  like  sheep  in  a  blizzard,  alone  to  meet  the  miraclos  of 
birth  and  death  as  best  they  could.  No  one  cared  to  hear  their 
cry  of  distress#  No  one  came  to  rescue  thorn,  but  now  their 
country  needed  these  exiles  and  quickly  found  them.  But,  surely 
this  extraordinary  request,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  must 
have  seared  the  guilty  conscience  of  a  great  government,  and 
surely  a  cloud  of  shamo  must  have  darkened  the  brow  of  the 
nationfe  Statue  of  Liberty,  under  whose  majestic  torch  of  liberty 
the  children  of  freedom  were  fleeing  before  a  lawless  mob  for 
safety# 
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On  July  16,  1846,  the  Battalion  was  mustered  into  service . 
The  enrollment  of  volunteers  took  place  under  the  sacred  folds 
of  the  American  flag  brought  from  Nauvoc  by  Brigham  Young* 

A  tall  tree  served  as  a  mast.  The  bright  summer  sun  shown 
down  upon  that  pitiful  scene,  and  touched  it  with  immortal 
glory,  and  set  it  apart  as  the  perfect  example  of  loyalty  to 
country,  and  obedience  to  its  commands. 

Abraham  Day  and  his  wife’s  brother,  Newman  Buckley, were 
among  the  first  to  write  their  names  upon  this  roll  of  honor 
and  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  enlistment. 

The  expedition  to  the  West  was  so  greatly  handicapped. 

The  strength  and  main  support  of  the  company  was  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  burden  of  perilous  journey  to  those  unable  to  bear 
them,  and  President  Young  wisely  decided  to  postpone  the  trip 
until  the  following  spring,  and  settle  the  Saints  in  a  place 
they  called  Winter  Quarters,  where  they  might  rest  and  gather 
strength  for  the  strenuous  days  ahead. 

Abraham’s  family  remained  with  the  camp  and  shared  the 
hard  life  of  that  memorable  winter  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude 
and  Christian  foreboaranec. 

Poverty  and  physical  distress  was  there,  but  their  sting 
was  softened  by  joys  of  peace  and  security,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  denied  them,  and  made  life  almost  unbearable. 

Here  in  this  cold,  desolate  spot,  with  all  its  destitution  and 
privations  the  camp  of  Modern  Israel  was  waiting,  and  preparing 
for  the  exodus  to  the  promised  land,  and  here  the  Lord  continued 
to  chasten  and  test  them  against  the  day  of  further  tribulation 
in  the  future. 

Here,  too,  lay  the  builders  of  Zion,  and  the  strength  of 
His  Kingdom  upon  the  earth.  Surely,  His  watchful  care  brooded 
over  them  and  His  Spirit  comforted  their  hearts  and  gave  them 
strength  to  endure  all  things  with  patience  and  fortitude. 

As  we  turn  now  from  the  scene  just  described  at  Winter 
Quarters  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  Battalion  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  story  of  indescribable  misery  and  affliction. 
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On  July  20th,  they  began  their  march  to  Ft.  Leavenworth 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Allen. 

These  men  were  physically  unfit  to  undertake  the  fearful 
task  of  literally  carving  their  way  across  a  continent.  They 
had  been  on  the  battle  line  of  self-defense  for 'years  on  half 
rations,  and  were  weakened  by  cold,  and  anxiety,  hence  their 
vitality  was  at  low  ebb,  but  in  the  face  of  all  their  deficien¬ 
cies  these  brave  soldiers  answered  the  call  to  the  colors 
without  complaint. 

To  relate  the  details  of  that  wonderful  march  would  be 
impossible,  but  the  following  incidents  will  serve  to  show 
their  mettle  and  courage  under  the  most  desperate  circumstances. 

Early  in  their  travels,  Abraham  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
scouts  whose  duty  it  was  to  select  the  trail  for  his  comrades 
to  follow,  find  camping  places  feed,  water,  etc.  Their  course 
led  them  at  times  out  into  the  broad  prairies,  swarming  with 
wild  cattle.  On  one  occasion  these  ferocious  beasts  attacked 
the  approaching  column  of  marchers  upsetting  a  number  of  the 
rear  wagons  in  their  mad  fury  against  the  invaders. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  kill  one  of  these  maddened 
monsters  of  the  plains,  even  when  a  ball  pierced  its  heart  they 
would  rise  and  rush  forward  as  if  in  defiance  of  death  itself. 

One  extra  large  black  fellow  made  a  dash  for  a  certain 
soldier  standing  near  Colonel  Cook,  who  ordered  him  to  shoot  to 
save  his  life.  He  obeyed,  and  fired  three  bullets  into  his 
brain  before  the  animal  fell  at  his  feet. 

In  the  path  of  their  wild  flight  lay  a  deep  wash  in  which 
Abraham  and  Newman  had  taken  refuge,  and  as  these  enraged  demons 
leaped  over  it,  they  both  fired  at  once  with  telling  accuracy, 
and  into  the  pit  rolled  a  choice,  fat  beef  beside  them. 

These  daring  feats  provided  the  camp  with  meat,  both  fresh 
and  dried  for  some  time  and  all  ended  well. 

This  encounter  was  the  extent  of  their  fighting  during  the 
entire  trip,  and  the  only  time  they  used  their  muskets  to 
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repel  an  enemy,  but  as  the  journey  progressed  other  obstacles 
arose,  which  in  some  respects,  wcro  more  terrible  than  any 
former  experience  through  which  they  passed,  and  that  was  the 
consuming  agony  of  thirst. 

As  they  approached  the  Mexican  border,  the  burning  heat 
of  that  region  was  intensified  by  the  lack  of  water,  and  many 
of  the  men  lay  prostrate,  their  tongues  swollen,  and  their 
bodies  parched  in  a  frightful  manner. 

Some  distance  ahead,  Abraham  located  a  small  pool  of 
water,  and  instantly" the  famished  mules  rushed  peHmelLto  its 
banks,  for  they,  too,  were  dying  of  thirst.  The  supply  was 
very  limited  and  if  the  animals  were  allowed  to  drink,  the  men 
must  surely  perish.  Which  should  it  be?  Abraham  quickly 
decided,  and  bayoneted  those  poor  beasts  of  burden  in  order  to 
save  his  comrades. 

The  water  was  full  of  mud  from  their  hoofs,  but  no  matter^ 
it  revived,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  nation1 s  soldiers. 

Abraham  was  immediately  arrested  by  his  superior  officer 
for  this  Seeming  act  of  cruelty  and  ordered  to  report  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook,  then  in  command.  This  splendid  leader  recognized 
the  motive  for  his  action  and  not  only  acquitted  him,  but 
praised  his  good  judgment  and  prompt  action. 

Abraham  was  tall  and  rather  slender,  but  he  possessed  a 
vigorous  constitution  and  a  firm  will.  These  two  priceless 
friends  came  to  his  aid,  in  time  of  sore  distress  and  carried 
him  through  to  safety.  It  was  so  at  this  praticular  time. 

His  ability  to  endure  the  torture  of  thirst  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  the  detachment  and  his  power  to  withstand  fatigue, 
won  for  him  the  name  of  ’‘Abraham  the  Strong”  • 

Their  route  at  times  wound  through  deep,  burning  sands. 

The  weak,  half-starved  animals  could  not  pull  the  heavily 
loaded  wagons  through  them,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  assist 
them.  Pushing,  pulling,  digging,  lifting  for  days  at  a  time. 
This  terrible  ordeal  would  have  been  too  much  for  robust  well- 
fed  teams  and  fresh  young  troops,  but  how  this  bank  of  toilers, 
held  out  against  such  heavy  odds  is  hard  t.o  understand . 
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As  they  approached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  their  progress 
seemed  completely  shut  off.  Here  wen?  broad,  rugged  canyons 
covered  with  oak  and  dense  underbrush  through  which  they  must 
cut  their  way  with  crude,  dull  instruments  and  bleeding  hands. 
There  was  a  road  to  be  hewn  from  the  solid  rock  which  held 
them  prisoners,  and  seemed  to  say,  "Thou  shalt  not  pass”,  but 
pass  they  did,  for  they  were  invincible  conquerors,  and  the 
story  of  this  conquest,  so  slightly  mentioned  here,  must  ever 
remain  the  most  amazing  achievement  in  the  history  of  man. 

At  length  the  struggle  was  ended.  Two  thousand  miles  of 
suffering  lay  far  to  the  eastward.  Six  long,  weary  months  of 
hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  rain,  chilling  winds 'and  sleet, 
living  among  wild  beasts,  scorpions  and  reptiles,  all  for  their 
country1  s  honor,  was  now  past  history  and  forgotten  for  the 
moment,  in  the  glorious  scene  they  were  permitted  to  ’witness. 

From  the  uplands  of  the  western  slopes  they  looked  down 
upon  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  glistening  like  a  mirror  in  the 
winter  sunset  of  January  30,  1847. 

The  climate  was  warm,  and  the  balmy.  green^grass  covered 
the  lovely  valley,  birds  Sang  in  the  blooming  tree-tops  as  if 
in  wo  1 Come  to  those  jaded,  tattered  wanderers  and  touched  their 
hearts,  with  an  unspeakable  joy  and  thanksgiving,  and  like 
Columbus  of  old,  they  must  have  knelt,  in  prayer,  acknowledging 
the  kind  care  and  guidance  of  Him  who  docth  all  things  well . 

The  contract  with  the  government  having  been  ful~ 

HU od  the  Battalion  looked  forward  to  their  release  from  duty 
and  their  return  to  their  families  at ’Winter  Quarters. 

They  were  without  money  and  clothing,  both  of  which  were 
necessary  for  further  travel.  Just  at  this  time  a  Mr.  Sutter 
was  erecting  a  saw-mill  at  a  place  called  Sutter 1 s  Fort  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Deigo,  where  the  Battalion  was  mustered  out  of 
service. 

Here  Abraham  and  Newman  secured  work  at  very  good  wages. 

It  was  here  that  gold  was  discovered  in  the  mill  race  which 
later  precipitated  the  startling  gold  rush  of  1849. 
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With  the  money  earned  at  the  saw-mill,  Abraham,  his 
brother-in-law,  Newman  Buckley,  a  friend  and  comrade,  of 
Battalion  fame,  bought  horses,  saddles  and  some  provisions 
preparatory  to  returning  to  the  East, 

The  date  of  their  departure  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
the  stupendous  task  of  scaling  the  towering  Sierras  from  the 
West,  and  their  descent  of  the  Eastern  slopes  was  finally 
accomplished,  and  they  arrived  safely  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  late 
in  the  autumn  of  1847, 

Here  they  tarried  for  a  few  days  to  rest  and  then  set  out 
upon  the  perilous  journey  to  Winter  Quarters  where  their  loved 
ones  anxious Iv  awaited  them. 

When  one  considers  the  extreme  jrisk  of  a  venture  like  that 
in  the  face  of  approaching  winter,  piling  its  drifts  of  snow 
over  the  wind-swept  plains  and  trackless  wastes ,  the  danger  of 
being  lost  in  a  blizzard,  or  marooned  on  the  icy  rivers,  with 
no  assurance  of  relief  or  shelter,  and  a  dwindling  food  supply, 
it  would  seem  that  these  men  were  unduly  venturesome  and  were 
courting  death  itself. 

Then,  too,  the  wild  game  on  which  they  depended  for  food 
became  very  scarce  as  they  advanced.  At  times  it  seemed  that 
the  end  of  their  existence  had  come  and  that  the  cold,  forbid¬ 
ding  arms  of  mother  earth  would  hold  them  captive  and  cover 
their  lifeless  bodies  with  a  shroud  of  falling  snow  flakes, 
there  to  rest  beyond  all  hope  of  discovery,  subject  to  the 
destructive  hand  of  nature  in  all  her  varied  moods. 

In  order  to  avert  this  impending  fate  they  were  forced  to 
kill  and  eat  one  of  their  mules  and  later  an  old  coyote,  a 
saucy  black  crow,  and  finally  a  savory  skunk  made  a  special 
repast  for  several  days.  The  pangs  of  hunger  must,  however, 
be  appeased,  even  when  the  feelings  rebel. 

The  time  came  when  even  this  delicacy  was  denied  them, 
and  strips  of  rawhide  cut  from  their  saddles  and  boiled  in 
water,  furnished  soup  for  days,  and  a  little,  partly  decayed 
corn  found  under  the  top  soil  of  a  deserted  Indian  village 
served  to  stay  the  grim  reaper  hovering  so  dangerously  near, 
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Just  where  and  how  they  found  a  resting  place  at  night, 
amid  the  gloom  and  darkness,  the  loneliness  and  solitude  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  and  how  they  found  warmth,  for  themselves  and 
animals,  is  an  unsolved  problem  and  how  they  survived  these 
appalling  conditions  is  one  ofthe  mysteries  that  remain  unexplained 

The  details  of  this  tragic  episode  are  not  available  at 
this  time,  but  the  foregoing  incidents,  places  it  in  the  ranks 
of  the  world 1 s  greatest  achievements  in  courage  and  endurance. 

Abraham  Day  was  not  only  a  great  pioneer  but  he  knew  the 
stimulating  power  of  optimism  and  good  cheer,  and  how  to  infuse 
that  life-giving  element  into  his  dejected  comrades  when  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  despair. 

This  fountain  of  continual  encouragement  kept  the  springs 
of  hope  bubbling  beneath  thread-bare  jackets  and  saved  the 
day  and  won  the  fight  for  the  steady  flames  of  faith  and  will 
very  often  outlive  the  flickering  candle  light  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

February  was  nearly  ended  when  these  travelers  three  rode 
unannounced  into  Winter  Quarters  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
two  years.  It  was  a  soldier's  safe  return  and  a  joyous 
reunion  with  those  who  loved  him  best. 

During  Abraham's  absence  his  family  had  fared  exceedingly 
well.  Their  first  home  had  been  their  own  covered  wagon  in 
which  they  had  started  across  the  plains.  This  wagon  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen  w^ro  their  only  possessions.  Finally,  a  kind- 
hearted  man  gave  them  the  use  of  his  cabin  for  the  winter. 

It  was  a  rudo  affair  with  no  floor  in  it,  but  Elmira  Day 
gladly  accepted  it  and  then  invited  Mrs.  Buckley  to  share  it 
with  her. 

Those  two  brave  women  soon  secured  enough  rough  lumber 
for  a  floor  and  then  put  it  in  place,  themselves.  In  time, 
this  rustic  abode  became  a  home,  where  two  great  pioneer 
mothers  kept  the  fires  of  devotion  burning,  doing  their  best 
to  meet  their  trying  circumstances  in  the  spirit  of  patience 
and  hope  for  bettor  days  to  come. 
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Elmira  was  a  trainod  nurse  and  her  services  among  the  sick 
were  eagerly  sought.  Her  kind,  cheerful  manner  and  sympathetic 
understanding  seemed  to  lift  the  gloom  of  suffering  and  replace 
it  with  sunlight  and  good  cheer. 

How  indespensible  she  must  have  been  to  those  isolated, 
snow-bound  people,  and  how  fortunate  were  the  afflicted  to 
have  in  their  midst  some  one  who  knew  how  to  minister  to  their 
needs.  In  return  for  this  great  goodness  they  gave  her  food, 
wood  to  burn,  and  other  necessities  whenever  possible.  One 
case  in  particular  may  be  mentioned. 

She  had  nursed  a  sick  child  through  a  long  illness  and 
brought  him  back  to  health  and  strength,  and  the  grateful 
father  returned  this  kindness  by  bringing  her  a  choice  rabbit 
and  an  extra  pail  of  flour  or  some  dry  kindling  and  many  other 
things  which  added  to  her  comfort. 

When  Abraham  and  Newman  arrived  there  they  found  a  fine, 
fresh  pork  hanging  on  the  comer  of  their  cabin.  This  was  a 
gift,  no  doubt,  of  the  same  man  whose  little  son  Elmira  had 
nursed  back  to  health  and  who  was  now  trying  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  that  devotion  in  time  of  need. 

What  a  thrill  of  joy  must  have  come  to  those  travel-worn 
starving  wanderers  as  they  dismounted  to  behold  once  more,  this 
tempting  object  of  plenty  and  see  again  the  semblance  of  a 
home,  wherein  their  dear  ones  were  safe  and  well.  A  place 
where  they,  too,  might  find  comfort  and  rest. 

An  event  of  groat  importance  to-  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Day  family,  which  took  place  during  Abraham* s  absence  was 
the  arrival  of  Hiss  Charlotte  Katharine  Mellon,  a  convert  to 
Mormonism  from  the  township  of  Killmarsh,  Derbeyshiro,  whero 
she  was  born  on  December  25,  1832. 

When  Cyrus  H.  Whoelock  camo  from  his  mission  in  England, 
he  brought  a  samll  company  of  Saints  with  him*  Charlotte 
being  among  the  number.  Sho  was  but  fourteen  yoars  old  at 
that  time,  and  needed  a  mother’s  care  and  strange  to  say,  she 
was  placed  in  the  home  of  Elmira  Day,  who  gave  her  a  warm 
welcome,  and  opened  the  door  of  her  heart  and  home  to  this 
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lonely  maiden,  whose  future  life  was  destined  to  be  coupled  with 
her  own  for  all  time. 

Abraham  was  no  doubt  surprised  to  find  her  there,  but  none 
the  less,  happy  to  know  that  she  had  shared  the  meager  comforts, 
and  protection  which  his  own  family  enjoyed. 

Those  were  days  of  sore  distress  and  poverty  was  the  common 
lot  of  all,  but  how  it  welded  them  together  and  linked  their 
lives,  into  a  -chain  of  helpfulness,  co-operation  and  brotherhood, 
which  stands  out  against  the  dark  sky  of  selfishness  and  disunion 
which  fills  the  world  of  today  as  a  beacon  light  to  all  mankind. 

Abraham  remained  at  Winter  Quarters  about  three  years, 
preparing  for  the  long,  delayed  journey  to  Zion. 

In  exchange  for  the  use  of  his  oxen  for  plowing  he  received 
wheat  for  planting.  Each  year  he  raised  a  small  amount  of  grainy 
each  year  he  increased  his  traveling  equipment  until  he  had  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  a  span  of  horses,  two  cows  and  a  light  wagon, 
some  seed, grain  and  enough  provisions  and  some  clothing  to  supply 
their  urgent  needs,  during  their  long  pilgrimage. 

At  length  the  day  of  their  departure  arrived,  and  the 
little  company  which  included  the  Buckley  family,  started  for 
the  West. 

Once  again  Abraham  was  wending  his  way  back  over  the  trails 
he  knew  so  well.  Twice  before  he  had  made  his  way  across  those 
barren  prairies  on  errands  of  duty  and  love.  Now  he  was  going 
in  response  to  the  call  of  faith,  which  had  lived  in  his  heart 
throughout  all  those  months  of  tragic  experiences  of  the  recent 
past.  His  loved  ones  were  with  him  each  day.  The  dark  forest 
of  their  sorrows  grew  dimmer  and  the  shadows  of  the  towering 
Rockies  grew  brighter  and  bid  them  hasten  homeward. 

Their  journey  was  not  without  its  danger  and  privations. 

That  was  the  fate  of  the  pioneer,  in  all  ages,  but  to  stand 
helpless  in  the  path  of  thousands  of  stampeding  buffaloes  is 
perhaps  unique  and  the  task  of  turning  that  avalanche  of 
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destruction  from  its  course,  the  most  supreme  test  of  a  man’s 
nerve  and  courage,  but  that  was  the  thing  that  must  be  done  if 
the  little  company  were  to  escape  complete  annihilation* 

Abraham  had  passed  through  this  harrowing  experience 
before  and  knew  how  to  use  his  musket  to  the  best  advantage 
and  on  this  occasion,  no  doubt,  he  sent  the  first  bullets  into 
those  brown  monsters  and  turned  them  in  the  opposite  direction. 

For  six,  long  hours  they  raced  past  the  terror-stricken 
camp,  unable  to  proceed  further  until  that  stream  of  death  had 
vanished. 

At  length  -these  weather-beaten  wagons  appeared  among  the 
gorgeous  autumn  foliage  of  Echo  Canyon,  The  jaded,  weary 
oxen  drew  them  slowly  on  through  those  deep  mountain  passes, 
up  the  steep  incline  of  the  majestic  Rockies  and  thence  into 
the  great  basin  of  Salt  Lake  Valley  as  it  was  then  designated. 

To  Abraham  it  was  a  familiar  spot,  but  to  his  family  it 
ms  a  vast  wilderness  skirted  by  towering  mountains  guarding 
the  lovely  vales  at  their  feet  in  literal  fulfillment  of 
ancient  prophecy  declaring  that  "The  Lord  would  establish  His 
House  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  should 
flow  unto  it.”  Yes,  "this  is  the  Place",  held  in  reserve  of 
a  chosen  people  and  they  were  a  part  of  that  great  multitude 
flowing  from  the  lands  beyond  the  Seas  for  this  very  purpose, 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan,  for  man’s  salvation. 

They  had  accepted  their  past  trials  without  murmur,  and 
proven  worthy  of  the  responsibility  that  now  awaited  them. 
Therefore,  their  safe  arrival  in  Zion  must  have  been  a  joyful 
event  despite  all  their  sufferings. 

Much  had  been  accomplished  in  the  great  Western  desert 
since  Abraham  had  passed  through  it  three  years  before.  Then 
it  was  a  dry,  forbidding  desert.  Now  the  foundation  stones 
of  a  mighty  empire  were  in  place.  Crystal  streams  ran  through 
ditches  and  canals,  out  into  cultivated  fields,  where  cattle 
grazed  in  safety.  Homes  and  gardens,  trees  and  orchards  gave 
proof  that  the  wilderness  was  indeed  beginning  to  bloom  and 
blossom. 
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A  very  happy  climax  to  their  journey’s  end  was  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Abraham  and  Charlotte  Katherine  Mellon' in  Brigham 
Young’s  office  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  November  30,  1851, 

This  comely  maiden  who  had  come  into  the  Day  home  as  an 
emigrant,  seeking  refuge  among  strangers  in  a  strange  land 
was  now  to  take  her  place  in  the  future  history  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  family,  and  become  one  of  the  splendid  women  of  Mormondom. 

Abraham  provided  a  home  for  his  families  and  began  work 
at  odd  jobs  so  numerous  in  a  new  country.  It  was  his  intention 
to  remain  there,  no  doubt,  and  there  build  his' home  and  fortune 
but  Zion  was  growing  and  expanding  her  borders •  men  of 
Abraham’s  type  were  needed  in  that  undertaking. 

In  the  Spring  of  1852,  President  Brigham  Young,  the  great 
modern  colonizer,  sent  a  number  of  families  to  settle  at  a 
place  called  Springville  and  Abraham  was  among  them. 

During  his  residence  here  he  became  almost  indispensable 
to  the  people,  for  his  mechanical  skill  was  sorely  needed.  It 
was  he  who  built  their  first  grist  mill  and  constructed  the 
first  three  threshing  machines  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Ke  had  never  been  permitted  to  attend  school,  except  for 
a  few  months,  but  his  talent  of  creative  skill  was  used  to 
solve  their  problems  of  his  day  and  increase  his  usefulness 
wherever  he  might  be  located. 

The  man  who  can  go  ahead  of  his  fellows  in  any  line  of 
endeavor  is  the  man  who  is  always  in  demand.  Abraham  was 
practical,  thoughtful,  studious  and  ambitious,  and  these' are 
the  basic  virtues  of  all  great  men. 

When  Springville  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1853,  he 
was  chosen  as  the  Mayor,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he 
came  to  Mt.  Pleasant  in  the  summer  of  1860,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Charlotte,  and  their  six  children. 

Their  first  home  here  was  inside  the  fort,  but  as  soon  as 
possible  Abraham  bought  a  ranch,  west  of  the  town-site  on  the 
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bank  of  the  Sanpitch  River,  erected  a  frame  house  and  moved 
his  family  into  it# 

Farming  now' began  on  a  big  scale*  Father  and  sons  plow¬ 
ing  and  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  their  store  of 
treasures,  unmolested,  unafraid.  Tillers  of  the  soil  and 
toilers  of  the  fields  are  the  world’s  greatest  benefactors, 
and  the  fruit  of  their  labors  furnish  the  bread  of  life,  for 
most  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants. 

Farming  was  man’s  first  occupation  and  farming  was  para¬ 
mount  and  all  important  business  of  the  pioneers.  That  was 
the  source  of  their  living,  hence  most  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Utah  became  land  owners  and  thrifty  agriculturists  and 
their  good  wives  kept  pace  with  them.  No  matter  what  their 
inclinations  for  other  lines  of  work  might  be,  they  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  walked  bravely  along  the  path  of  duty  with 

a  calm  first  steo  that  was  indeed  heroic. 

•*» 

If  we  had  visited  the  home  of  Charlotte  Day  some  fifty 
years  ago  we  should  have  seen  a  frail,  little  woman,  the  mother 
of  twelve  children  and  years  of  hard  work  behind  her,  still 
carrying  the  load  which  every  pioneer  mother  must  bear,  with 
only  two  hands  to  manipulate  the  crude  facilities  of  household 
labor,  by  which  their  food,  clothing  and  in  fact  all  their 
daily  needs  must  be  supplied.  She  was  the  cook,  the  laundress, 
the  spinner,  the  weaver ,  the  seamstress,  the  physician,  the 
nurse,  the  dairy  maid,  and  above  all,  she  was  the  advisor  and 
example  to  her  children  in  all  things  -  the  patient  mother, 
the  faithful  wife  whose  gentle  influence  and  sweetness  of 
spirit  encircled  the  narrow  boundaries  of  her  home  and  poured 
over  its  endless  duties  the  oil  of  peace  and  Christian 
forebearanco. 

To  accept  graciously  all  that  comes  to  us  in  life,  and 
perform  nobly  our  part  in  the  perplexing  drama  of  mortality  is 
the  mark  of  true  greatness,  and  her  name  is  recorded  among  the 
valiant  women  of  hpr  age. 

From  the  pleasant  visit  with  Charlotte  we  return  to  her 
husband,  wrestling  with  the  pressing  needs  of  his  fellow  workers 
The  waving  fields  of  golden  grain  would  soon  be  ready  for 
cutting,  and  someone  must  find  a  way  of  separating  the  wheat 
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from  the  chaff*  Abraham*  s  past  experience  and  mechanical 
knowledge  won  for  him  the  honor  of  making  the  first  threshing 
machine  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

» 

i 

Farmers  from  far  and  near  brought  their  grain  to  this 
thresher,  which  served  its  purpose  well  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  next  invention  of  necessity  was  a  grinding  machine  or 
grist  mill  as  they  call  it,  this  also  was  built  and  set  up 
in  running  order  by  Abraham,  with  the  help  of  his  sons,  no 
doubt.  It  was  operated  by  oxen,  driven  around  in  a  circle,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  crush  the  grain  between  huge  smooth  stones. 

i 

As  conditions  improved  he  built  a  mill  race,  in  Pleasant 
Creek,  installed  a  large  water  wheel,  which  furnished  power  for 
all  their  harvesting  machinery  until  the  march  of  time  brought 
better  types  of  implements  to  their  aid. 

Abraham’s  thoughtful  practical  mind  ran  far  ahead  of  his 
day.  He  seemed  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  his  people  and  took 
the  initial  step  for  their  realization. 

The  extending  boundaries  of  the  village  would  need  lumber 
for  homes,  barns  and  fences  and  the  problem  of  getting  it  to 
the  settlers  was  also  his  problem  to  solve. 

When  the  harvest  was  ended  he  would  take  his  boys  and 
teams  into  the  mountains  east  of  the  city  to  build  roads  and 
clear  a  place  for  a  saw  mill.  This  difficult  undertaking  was 
finally  accomplished  and  soon  those  beautiful  wooded  canyons 
began  to  ring  with  the  sound  of  flying  axes,  as  they  felled 
the  tall  quaking  aspen  and  stately  pines.  Soon  they  were 
transformed  into  clean  white  planks,  by  a  giant,  screaming  rip¬ 
saw,  the  first  to  send  its  roaring  voice  echoing  through  the 
undisturbed  solitude  of  centuries  past. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  lumber  industry  in 
Sanpete  Country,  and  the  credit  of  founding  the  enterprise 
belongs  to  Abraham  Day. 

In  the  year  of  1861  his  first  family  came  to  Mt.  Pleasant 
to  make  their  home,  thus  increasing  the  family  membership  to 
twenty-nine. 
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The  farm  still  yielded  her  treasures  and  kept  them  all 
in  comfort  and  supplied  them  with  necessities.  How  those 
fathers  of  large  families  managed  to  take  care  of  them  with 
their  limited  means  and  slender  chances  of  making  ends  meet, 
is  to  the  present  generations  a  mystery,  but  they  did  remark¬ 
ably  well,  and  their  children,  although  reared  in  a  day  of  hard 
work  and  pinched  circumstances  became  strong  self-reliant 
citizens,  by  reason  of  that  very  condition.  A  careful  survey 
of  those  splendid  pioneer  families  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
are  among  the  leaders,  not  only  intellectually,  but  physically 
as  well. 

About  this  time  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  War  was  in  the  first 
stage  ,  and  every  man  was  a  soldier  and  a  sentinel,  a  captain 
or  a  scout  just  as  the  moment  required.  Abraham  served  in  all 
these  offices,  no  doubt,  at  different  times,  but  his  chief 
title  was  that  of  "Captain"  during  that  long,  distressing 
seige  of  Indian  warfare ,  His  name  is  therefore  listed  among 
the  honored  Indian  War  veterans  of  Utah, 

Years  pass,  changes  come,  and  we  cannot  prevent  either. 

For  eleven  years  Elmira  and  Charlotte  lived  together  as  friends, 
both  working  for  the  same  goal  both  striving  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  other,  cultivating  the  fragrant  flowers  of 
domestic  tranquility  and  good  will.  Both  had  sacrificed, each 
one  had  given  to  the  world  a  large  number  of  fine  children. 

They  played  their  parts  in  the  great  game  of  life.  Upon  the 
same  stage,  perhaps,  equally  well  and  then  Charlotte  was  called 
away. 

Quietly  she  made  her  exit  out  into  the  shining  theater 
beyond  the  portals  of  our  vision  from  whence  there  is  no  return. 
Her  passing  occurred  September  26,  1872,  in  Mt.  Pleasant. 

She  was  not  old,  but  what  a  monument  of  devotion  and 
sacrifice  she  built  in  those  few  short  years,  and  how  willingly 
she  accepted  the  joys  and  trials  that  came  with  every  passing  day. 

Everyone  is  sooner  or  later  shaken  by  the  winds  of  adver¬ 
sity,  cut  and  bruised  by  the  lash  of  sorrow,  and  disappointment, 
but  few  there  are  who  know  how  to  ease  their  pain  by  the  healing 
power  of  their  own  mind  and  heart. 
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Charlotte  Day  possessed  this  splendid  trait  of  character. 

It  has  not  only  been  a  blessing  to  herself  but  to  her  children 
and  all  who  knew  her.  For  the  beauty  of  a  noble  life  can  never 
perish  in  time  or  eternity. 

Abraham  and  Elmira  continued  to  operate  the  farm  until  the 
year  1884,  when  it  was  sold  and  they  moved  to  Lawrence,  Emery 
County.  Here  they  bought  a  good  home  and  a  few  acres  of  land. 
Change  of  scenery  and  location  seemed  to  be  necessary  for 
Abr&ham’s  love  of  conquest  and  adventure.  At  any  rate  this 
new,  thriving  frontier  village  drew  him  within  its  boundaries 
and  offered  many  inducements  for  a  man  of  Abraham’s  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

The  line  of  his  endeavor  there  was  that  of  farming^ 
coupled  with  the  work  of  building  up  a  new  community  where  calls 
for  the  man  of  genius  are  so  numerous, 

Kis  residence  here  continued  for  16  years,  and  there  the 
closing  days  of  his  colorful  life  were  passed  in  the  gathering 
twilight  of  his  earthly  career. 

Abraham  Day  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  rather  slender,  with 
a  fair  complexion  and  sandy  hair.  His  blue-gray  eyes,  small 
and  penetrating,  reflecting  a  keen,  active  mind  and  a  resolute 
spirit  turned  to  the  call  of  danger  or  melted  to  tears  and 
compassion  as  the  cause  for  them  arose. 

He  was  a  kind  husband  and  father  and  a  tireless  worker. 

His  knowledge  of  the  many  activities  in  which  he  engagod  did 
not  come  from  books  but  from  his  efforts  and  his  confidence  and 
•.faith  in  himself. 

He  did  not  care  to  accumulate  money  or  prosperity  for  the 
love  of  possessing,  but  rather  to  lay  hold  of  the  intellectual 
power  which  comes  through  the  art  of  construction  and  creative 
abilities  which  he  possessed. 

This  was  the  field  of  his  greatest  endeavor  and  usefulness. 
His  lack  of  schooling  did  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  day  and  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  that  unique  period  of  Western  history. 

i 

i 
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His  record  as  a  pioneer,  a  trail  blazer,  an  explorer  and 
traveler,  crossing  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  three 
times  in  the  space  of  five  years,  is  a  distinction  that  few  men 
enjoy. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  future  records  of  the  Mormon 
pioneer  were  given  due  recognition  to  the  life  and  works  of 
this  remarkable  man,  meanwhile  this  brief  narrative  goes  forth 
to  pay  him  a  portion  of  the  honor  that  is  justly  due  him. 

During  the  winter  of  1899  and  1900  Abraham  began  to  fail 
rapidly.  The  amazing  vitality  and  strength  of  his  earlier  man¬ 
hood  slipped  steadily  through  the  hour  glass  of  time  like  a  spent 
storm  that  has  given  its  energy  to  clothe  the  mountain  side  with 
life-giving  moisture  for  the  coming  summer,  and  then  retires 
behind  the  sunlight  of  a  new  day. 

April  28,  1900  marks  the  dawn  of  that  new  day  in  a  world 
of  greater  opportunity  and  activity  for  Abraham  Day,  whose 
memory  here  will  live  always  in  the  hearts  and  homos  of  his 
people  and  be  preserved  in  the  galaxy  of  noble  men. 


Written  by  Grace  Candland  Jacobsen,  February,  1936. 


BIRTHS 


Abraham  Day  Sept.  24,  1817 

His  wife,  Charlotte  Katharine  ....  Dec.  25,  1832 

THEIR  CHILDREN 


Dora  Elmira  ••••••• 

Albert  Damaskus  • • • 
Herbert  Steven  . • • • 
Eli  Ezariah  ....... 

Benjamin  Franklin  • 
Hannah  Flavilla  ... 


Aug.  21,  1852 
Dec.  12,  1853 
May  11,  1855 
Sept.  23,  1856 
Dec.  10,  1857 
Dec.  5,  1859 


Ephraim  Arthur  . • 
Harriett  Ann  . • . • 
George  William  • • 
Harry  Hazelton  •• 
Mary  Ellen  •••••• 

Joseph  Abraham  •• 


Jan.  21,  186 
Dec.  27,  186 
Sept.  7,  186 
March,  1867 
Aug.  10,  186 
Oct.,  1871 
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